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THE STATUS OF WOMEN AND MINORITIES IN EDUCATION 



Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to serve as a first step toward 
developing and issuing one or more social indicator reports on the 
educational -status of women and ethnic minorities (and possibly other 
educationally disadvantaged groups). The first paper reviews the 
literature and presents a number of interrelated conceptual frameworks 
for the content area. The conceptual frameworks (Figures 2, 3, 8-14) 
identify factors that directly or indirectly influence the status of 
women and minorities in education • Many of these influencing factors 
could be subject to policy manipulation and therefore should be included 
in a social indicator report. Other influencing factors identified in 
the conceptual frameworks are not subject to policy manipulation but 
would have to be taken into account in analyses on which the social 
indicator report would be based. 

A second paper on the status of women and minorities in education 
(a feasibility report) will be submitted in draft form in June 1979 • 
That paper will review the availability of data sources for the vari- 
^ables identified in the literature review and conceptual frameworks 
aad will recommend formats and analyses for the social indicator 
report. If the research and social issues are found to be of sufficient 
importance and the required data are sufficiently available, ther one 
or more social indicator reports will be developed and published 
during the following year (possibly separately for women, othnic 
minorities, and other disadvantaged groups). 

0 

Context 

In spite of the fact that education is funded largely by govern- 
ment agencies, it is still distributed relatively unequally among the 
United States population. Among individuals who reached the age of 
six shortly before World War I, the most-educated fifth received 30% 
of the schooling (measured simply as years in school), and the least- 
educ3te<l fifth received about 10% (Duncan, 1968) There has been less 
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inequality of distribution of education in more recent cohorts, with 
the most-educafid fifth receiving 27% of the schooling arid the least- 
educated fifth receiving 14%.* Of course, this inequality is less 
than inequalities seen in other sectors of society. Consider income 
distribution, for example; among family units, the fifth paid the 
highest income receives 45% j||^be aggregate family personal income 
and the lowest paid fifth receives only 5% of the family income. 
Nevertheless, inequality in education is particularly insidious 
because it perpetuates and accentuates class differences from one 
generation to the next. 

The primary concern with equitable distribution of education, 
however, is not that all persons receive the same amount of education 
but rather that the distribution not be a function of irrelevant per- 
sonal characteristics, such as sex and racial/ethnic group. The pur- 
pose of this review and conceptual framework (and the feasibility 
report that follows it under separate cover) is to determine whether a 
series of social indicator reports on the status of women and disad- 
vantaged minorities in education, as students, teachers, and admini- 
strators, can. and should be produced, and if so, in what form, 
addressing which issues, and using what data. 

In this section on the context, overviews are presented of the 
past and present status of women and minoriTties in education. The 
overviews are followed by a discussion of various concepts of equality 
of educational opportunity and their implications tor developing and 
presenting educational indicators in a social indicator report. In 
the section introducing the conceptual frameworks, the subject matter 
is divided into eight content areas (aspirations, enrollment, retention, 
resources, achievement, subject matter, teachers, and administrators), 
each with a set of related issues (i.e., research questions) and a 
more focused literature review. 



■It could be argued that the inequality with which education is distri- 
buted is understated because the unit is a grade completed. The cost 
or providing a year's schooling increases with the grade level, and 
therefore the inequality of distribution would increase if a dollar 
va.'.ue *ere associated with each grade completed. 
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Inequality of education between the sexes has been severest at 



the postsecondary level. During the first two centuries of higher 
education in the United States > women were simply barred from college 
attendance- From the founding of Harvard in 1636 to the opening of 
Oberlin in 1837, a woman could not atftend college in this country 
(Graham, 1970). By the mid-1800s> some American colleges had begun to 
admit women to their classes, and other colleges were established 
exclusively for women. The impetus for higher education for women 
came from two sources. First, contemporaneous with the abolition 
movement, the ideological conviction that women were entitled to the 
same educational opportunities as men gained support. Second, the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was a time of dire economic need 
for many colleges because of shrinking enrollments. For this reason, 
college trustees and presidents began considering women as potential 
sources of tuition revenues that would permit colleges to remain open 
(Graham, 1970). 



As indexed by mean grades completed, the sex differential in 
schooling has been modest throughout this century, and the direction 
of the differential has reversed over time. At the turn of the century, 
women averaged 0.3 more grades of schooling than men; in the cohorts 
born around' 1915, the two sexes received equal amounts of schooling; 
by the time that the cohorts born in the 1930s had completed their 
educations, .i difference in favor of men had increased to OU^ grades 
(Duncan, 1968 j. Continuation ratios between successive grades have 
been higher for females than for males in the elementary grades. 
Although less consistently, this has also been true for the secondary 
grades. There has been a consistent trend toward convergence of the 
continuation ratios for males and females at both grade levels, however. 
In contrast, continuation ratios into and throughout higher education 
have been higher for males, and until recently this sex difference had 
tended to widen over time. 

By 1920, women constituted 47% of the undergraduates in the 
rMintry and were receiving 15% of the Ph.Ds» These percentages were 
relatively constant until the late 1940s, when the proportion of 18- 
to 2 1 -yea I'-o Ids in higher education increased much more rapidly for 
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men than for wom^n. In 1940, 17% of the men and 12% of tlje women in 
that age ^roup were enrolled in higher education; by 1950, 34% of the 
men and only 17% of the women were enrolled (Ferriss, 1969). Although 
the percentage of women receiving doctorates rose gradually from a low 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, it has only recently surpassed the 
high attained in the late 1920s. Today, 43% of bachelor's degrees, 
46% of master's degrees, 16% of first professional degrees (e.g., 
D.D-S., M*D., L.L.B.)> and 23% of doctoral degrees are awarded to 
women (Brown, 1978a, 1978b, 1978c, I978d), Much of the progress of 
women relative to men in higher education has occurred in this decade • 
There are several explanations for the sex differences in higher 
educational attainment that have been observed in the United States 
over the last century. ' ^ ' 

First, it is argued, a family is more likely to 

invest in a son's education than in a daughter's, 

in the belief th?%t the son must be able to find a ,i 

job, but the daughter may not have to. Second, 

even if the daughter intends to work, most jobs 

open to her do not require a college degree: 

skills necessary for secretarial, clerical^ and 

operative positions can be learned on the gob. 

And third, so the argument goes, the daughter will 

undoubtedly get married and have children, and 

will in any case stop her education at that point. 

Indeed, marriage and childbearing have traditionally 

been considered sufficient reasons for women to 

terminate their schooling, though the parallel 

roles for men (husband and father) did not, in 

general, preclude a man from continuing to be a 

student as well. [Van Dusen & Sheldon, 1976, p. 

108) 

Cultural trends in the late 1960s and the 1970s are rapidly 
removing these causes of sex differences in educational attainment. 
Increasing numbers o'f women are the sole wage earners for their fami- 
lies or are economically independent. In 1973, 42% of women in the 
labor force were single, widowed, divorced, or separated, and another 
ITo of the female labor force were married to men earning less than 
$7,000 annual income. Increasingly, women are facing the^' likel ihood 
that at some point in their lifetime they will have to support them- 
selves or contribute to the family income. Women are bringing more 
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edvicatioQ to their traditional Jobs and thus have made that additional 
.training a requirement of the positions (6.g., most secretaries are 
4»v^-expected* to have some college training), and' In increasing numbers 
women have been challenging the barriers to traditionally male blue- 
collar jobs and therefore have had to acquire the prerequisite educa- 
tional background for entrance. Finally, increasing numbers of women 
do not choose to abandon their educational careers upon marriage and 
the arrival of children (Van Dusen & Sheldon, 1976)- 

« 

Overview of the. Status of M inorities^' in Education 

: — m — : 

Whites born in the United 'States around 1900 received 3.1 more 
years of schooling on the average than did nonwhites born at the same 
time (Duncan, 1968). As indexed by mean grades completed, the white- 
nonwhite differential in attainment has narrowed appreciably during 
this century. For the cohorts born around 1930, the difference had, 
decreased to 1.5 grades. 

Until relatively recently, the sharpest differences between the 
continuation ratios for whites and nonwhites have occurred at the lower 
grade levels. During most of this century, nonwhites were much uiore 
likely to drop out of school during fifth or sixth grades than were 
whites. It was not until 1960 that the largest difference in continu- 
ation ratios between whites and nonwhites occurred at as high a grade 
level as between twelfth and thirteenth grades (Duncan, 1968). However 
the problem of the nonwhite elementary-school dropout continues to be 
acute in the South, 



-The term ''minorities" will be used to refer to disadvantaged ethnic 
and racial minorities: blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
.American Indians. Other minority groups that do not appear to be 
educationally disadvantaged relative to white males (e.g., Chinese, 
Japanese) are not being considered and should be separated, when 
possible^, from other nonwhite or non-Anglo groups in data analyses and 
reports. Unfortunately, many data sources have been disaggregated 
mto "white" and "nonwhite." The educational status of nonwhites 
(because the category includes Orientals) tends to be better than the 
educational status of disadvantaged minorities. See the appendix of 
^his paper for a discussion of the pros and cons of including other 
groups (e.g., physically handicapped, mentally retarded, mentally 
«iisturbed) in the planned series of social indicator reports. 



Measures of educational attainment, especially up through se;yndary 

education, indicate thai differences betswC&n whites and blacks have 
been narrowing in recent years. In 1950, blacks completed a median of 
8.6 years of education, with only 20% graduating from*high school, 
19/7, blacks were completing a median of 12.6 years of education (the 
national median was 12.9), and 75% were graduating from high school 
'(the national average was 86%). \ 

Large inequalities in the content and quality of the educational 
^experiences of whites and blacks remain, howevpr. 'More bl^ck students' 
'have low grade point averages in school thin white students, and they 
^ are suspended more often and for longer spells than whites (Chadima & 
Wabnick, 1977). While on the average black children start-first grade 
at an earlier age than whites, they tend to lose the advantage of 
thei.r earlier start, drawing even with whites in terms. of median gra,de 
placement at about age nine and then falling behind. By age 16, 
median grade placement for blacks is about a third of a grade behind 
whites. The main reason for this is t^at black children are about 
twice as likely as white children to repeat a grade. Among white 
17-year-old males, 35% are either not enrolleci in school or are enrolled,, 
below the modal grade; among black 17-year-old males, 57% are in this" 
category (Ferriss, 1978). By age 18, the proportions of white and 
black males educationally below the modal grade level (including high' 
school graduates who have not continued their education) increases to 
52% and 82%, respectively. 
% 

The Concept of Equality of Educational Opportunity '" 

Although there is wide agreement in the United States that our ' 
society ac^^epts and supports t^e fundamental value of equal opportunity, 
when it comes to areas of specific application there is considerable 
disagreement over its meaning". Several alternative interpretations 
ot the concept of equality of educational opportunity are advocated by 



•Many of the concepts in this section are described in greater detail 
in Coleman ( 1968) , 



various groups la the United States today. These alternative inter* 

pretations are not merely of academic interest. They lead to the 
^dvocacy of different educational policies and different standards for 
judging the current extent of educational equality and> in turn,.sto\ 
the use of different social indicators and analys^ in social reports 
on the status of women and minorities in education. 

In preindustrial Europe, the extended family, as the basic unit 
of social organization, had complete authority over the children and 
cotaplete^responsibility for them. A child's education or training was 
whatever seemed necessary to maiuta-in the family's productivity. In 
that kind o.f society, the concept of equality^f educational oppor- 
tunity h^d no relevance at all. The fixed stations in life that most 
families occupied precluded any idea of opportunity and, even less, 
^equality of opportunity. 

With the industrial revolution, economic organizations developed 
outside the household, and children began to be occupationally mobile 
outside their .families . The training that children received came to 
be of interest to all in the coraraunityj, since the economic stability 
of the community depended on the types and levels of skills possessed 
by community members. Private education grew with the expansion of 
the mercantile class, but the idea of general edupational opportunity . 
for all children by means of public education arose only in the nine- 
teenth century. In England, private schools run by churches were not 
supplemented by. a state-supported system until the Education Act of 
1870. •The class system directly manifested itself through the schools. 
The state-supported schools became the Schools of the laboring lower 
classes with a sharply different curriculum from the church-run schools, 
which served the middle and upper classes. Only the latter schools 
provided the curriculum and examinations that permitted admission to 
higher education. The United St^^tes, which did not have a strong 
traditional class structure, saw universal education in free public 
schools become widespread in the early ninteenth century. The public 
schools were attended by representatives of all classes and provided a 
ioinmon educational experience for most American children--exc luding 
only Indians and southern Negroes, who were without schools, and some 
t>t the poor who did not attend available schools. 
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In the United States, the first concept of equality of educational 
' opportunity consisted of (1) providing a free education up to a given 
level, (2) providing a coramon curriculum fox all children, (3) pr6vid- 
ing that children from diverse backgrounds attended the same school, 
and (4) providing equality of resources within a given locality, since 
local taxes supported the Scftools. This conception of equality of 
opportunity is still held by many, but there are some assumptions in 
it that are not obvious-. (First, it does not deal with inequality of 
resources across localities. Second, it assumes th.at the existence of 
free schools eliminates economic sources of inequality of opportunity. 
Many families could not allow their children to attend school beyond 
an early age, however, because their labor was necessary to the family. 
Economic sources of inequality 'of opportunity have now become small up 
through secondary education, but at one time they were a majo: source 
of inequality, and for higher education they remain -.0, even with the ^ 
existence of "free" state colleges. Third, this concepu of equality 
of opportunity assumes that opportunity lies in exposure to a given 
curriculum. The school's role is passive, providing an opportunity by 
being available, while the child's role is active, achieving through 
use of the opportunity. 

A second concept of equality of educational opportunity challenged 
the second premise of the first concept: that providing a coramon cur- 
rculum for all children would provide equal, opportunities for all 
children to reali.-je their potential through education. Many schools 
began taking career development into account and diversified their 
curricula on the assumption that children who are not going to attend 
college will have greater equality of educational opportunity if they 
have a specially designed curriculum than if they must take the cur- 
riculum desi,;;ned for college entrance. A major difficulty with this 
concept, however, is that it takes as given what is actually proble- 
malic--that a given child is going into a given postsecondary occupa- 
tional or educational path. This is a true dilemma, and one that no 
educational system has fully solved. 

A third stag^^ in the development of the concept of v3qual educa- 
tional opportunity was made official in 1896 when the Supreme Court 
upheld the southern states' notion of "separate but equal" facilities, 
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rejecting the ti^itd preinise of the first concept —providiag that 
children attend the same school. This stage ended in 1954 when the 
Supreme Court ruled that legal separation by race inherently consti- 
tutes inequality of opportunity. In developing what was to become a 
fourth concept of equality of educational opportunity, the Supreme 
Court tried to articulate the source of inequality in "separate but 
equal" facilities: that the .•ffects of such separate schools were 
likely to be different. In particular, one's fellow students were 
viewed as contributors to the quality and effects of one*s education. 
Thus, a concept of equality of opportunity that focused on effects of 
schooling began to take form. This concept may be defined in terras of 
consequences of the school tor individuals with equal backgrounds and 
abilities: equality of educational opportunity requires equality of 
results, given the same individual input. (A more sophisticated 
version of this concept, equality of results relative to each student's 
potential for learning, is presented in Pugh, Killalea, and Loatman 
11978].). 

A fifth concept is now emerging, defined in terms of consequences 
of the school for individuals with unequal backgrounds and abilities: 
equality of educational opportunity requires equality of results, even 
•given different individual inputs. Such a definition implies that 
educational equality is reached only when the results of schooling 
(achievement and attitudes) are the same for racial and ethnic minori- 
ties as for the majority group. There are currently serious questions 
about this Last definition of equality of opportunity. It assumes 
that other factors, such as the family and community environments, are 
not as influential as the school environment in affecting achievement 
over the years attending school, even though these factors may differ 
greatly for the two population groups. Such an assumption seems 
highly unrealistic, especially in view of the importance of family 
background for achievement. If such possibilities are acknowledged, 
however, then how much can the results be different before there is 
inequality of educational opportunity? The relative intensity of the 
convergent school influences and the divergent out-of-school influences 
determine the effectiveness of the educational system in providing 
equality of educational opportunity. In this perspective, complete 
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equality of opportunity can be reached only if all the divergent 
out-of-school influences vanish or are entirely compensated for by the 
schools; given continuing divergent influences during the school 
years, equality of opportunity can only be approached and never fully 
reached. 

Originally, the role of the school was passive, providing an 
opportunity by being available, and the role of the student was active ^ 
achieving through constructive use of the opportunity. The evolution 
of the concept of educational opportunity has reversed these roles:, 
when equality is judged in terms of results, the responsibility to 
create achievement lies with the educational institution, not the 
student. The school's responsibility has shifted from increasing and 
distributing equally its resources to increasing the quality of students* 
achievements. This change in expectations will have strong conse- 
quences for the practice of education in future years. 

The goal of equal results is distinct from and partially conflicts 
with the goal of equal opportunity coupled with fair competition 
Meritocracy), since the outcomes of a competitive system will be 
unequal individual results (Bell, 1972; Levine, 1975). Through inherited 
advantage, those unequal results may limit the opportunity of succeed- 
ing generations. But the relevant question is why those results are 
unequal. Inequality of outcomes is held to be acceptable if it results 
from fair competition. The decision of which characteristics are 
considered to be fair advantages (competence? dedication? seniority? 
inherited wealth?! is primarily a question of a society's value system. • 
Americans tend to agree that advantages based solely on racial, ethnic, 
and sexual characteristics are unfair. The uncertainties and diffi- 
culties of the recent value shift from equal processes to equal results 
should not be minimized, however. In time, this value shift may lead 
to basic revisions in the social basis of reward systems and in the 
i-oncepts of individual merit (Levine, 1975). 

The reason tor this discussion of the concept of equality of 
educational opportunity is that the various senses of this concept 
would lead one to develop different social indicators when assessing 
the status of women and minorities in education. Ignoring the third 
sense of this concept, (^'separate but equal" education for minorities), 
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the other four viable senses are (in simplified form) (1) identical^ 
resources, (2) equal but differentiated resources to fit students' 
differing needs, (3) equally effective resources to ensure equal 
results given equal student characteristics, and (4) unequal resources 
to ensure equal results by compensating for unequal student character* 
istics. Examples of an indicator of equal educational status for 
women and minorities that would be congruent with each concept are, 
respectively, (1) equal attendance (exposure to the curriculum) in the 
public schools by men and women, blacks and whites; (2) equal expendi- 
tures per pupil for men and women, blacks and whites, spent for resources 
that fit the educational, career, and family paths of the students; 
(3) equal achievement scores and educational attainment for men and 
women, blacks and whites, who come from similar socioeconomic backgrounds 
and who have similar attitudes, IQs , and specific abilities; and (4) 
equal ability scores and educational attainment for men and women^ 
blacks and whites, regardless of background and personal characteristics. 

Recent disagreements concerning *'bias" in the presentation of 
education statistics comparing black and white students (e.g., Higher 
Education Daily > 12 June 1978, p. 3) have been based on different 
senses of equality of educational opportunity. Persons accepting a 
concept based on equal opportunity and meritocracy would advocate 
correcting statistics for differing abilities of the students — are 
black and white high school graduates with equal SAT scores continuing 
to college at the same rates? On the other hand, those using a sense 
of the concept based on equal results would advocate reporting the 
percentages of blacks and whites going to college without correctiiig 
for abilities or past educational performance. In preparing a social 
report on the status of women and minorities in education, it will be 
important to indicate clearly which social indicators and analyses are 
baseti on which senses of the concept of equal opportunity. 

Conceptual Frameworks 

A social report on the status of women and minorities in education 
rone-eras at hMst 105 populations of interest Cnot including white 
males, who will often serve as a comparison group). The populations 
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are displayed la Figure 1: sexual/ethnic/racial group (women, blacks, 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians) educational 
role (student, teacher, administrator) by level of education (preschool, 
elementary, secondary, noncollegiate postsecondary, college, graduate, 
adult). The cells in Figure 1 would be approximately nonintersecting 
except for the intersection of sex with racial/ethnic group (so, more 
properly, the space is four-dimensional w-Lth race and sex as separate 
dimensions). Each issue discussed below concerns some, but not all, 
of the populations of interest. Accordingly, each issue is accompanied 
by the coordinates in Figure 1 of the populations for which it is most 
relevant. For example. Issue 2, presented on page 18 (enrollment at 
the beginning of an educational stage), concerns students beginning 
preschool, noncollegiate postsecondary education, college, graduate 
programs » and adult education--rows Al and A4 through A7 . These .cells 
are marked with dots in Figure 1. During data access and analysis for 
each issue, an effort should be made to include relevant statistics 
for all the appropriate populations. 

We have identified from the literature eight issue areas. For 
students, educational aspirations supply the motivation for school 
attendance and achievement. Enrollment in the next educational stage 
and retention and dropout rates together determine educational attain- 
ment. Educational resources and school environments may affect educa - 
t ional achievement . Various groups of students are more or less 
likely than white males to take particular subject matters , which 
partially determines the occupations they enter. Finally, employment 
as teachers and employment as administrators of educational institu- 
tions completes the cycle by' allowing members of a group to serve as 
role models and encourrge other members of the group who are students. 

Disparities in these eight issue areas when compared to white 
males differ for women and for minorities. Women tend to have somewhat 
lower educational aspriations, especially beyond the bachelor's degree, 
and their aspirations fall during college attendance, while male 
students* aspirations rise. Women enroll almost as frequently as men 
at all ikdlicational stages except doctoral programs and first profes- 
sional degree programs (e.g., medical school, law school). Women are 
more likely than men to drop out of college, especially after becoming 
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Figure 1. The 105 populations of interest: sexual/ethnic/racial 
group by educational role by level of education. (Note 
The double boundary between women and blacks indicates 
that sex and ethnic/racial group are two independent 
dimensions; The cubes with dots on their sides are the 
populations of interest for Issue 2 (Rows Al and A4 
through A7 . ) 
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married* Except for the advantages and disadvantages of women's col* 
leges, women experience the same school environments as men* Women 
achieve higher grades than men in high school and college, and they 
tend to take different s^ubjects, more often specializing in the humani' 
ties and arts and less often taking math and science* Women are over- 
represented as elementary and secondary teachers and underrepresented 
as college and university faculty members, especially at the higher 
ranks. Women are underrepresented as educational administrators at 
all levels of education. 

The educational disparaties for minorities are more severe. 
Although their educational aspirations are often as high as the aspira- 
tions of whites, they are mwih less likely to achieve their aspirations. 
Minorities are less likely than whites to enroll in college (and 
therefore in all higher degree programs also), although when SES and 
academic aptitude are controlled, blacks may be more likely to enroll 
in college than whites. Minority dropout rates are higher than for 
whites at all educational levels, including elementary school. Because 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges are still often racially 
segregated and even more often segregated by social class and because 
tracking tends to increase this segregation, minorities do not experi- 
ence the same school environments as whites. The greatest disparity 
between minorities and whites is in terms of educational achievement. 
Although minorities are less likely to take science and math than 
whites and are more likely to major in education, the subject matter 
disparities are not as great as for women. Finally, minorities are 
underrepresented as teachers and as administrators at all educational 
levels . 

For each of the eight issues, a social indicator report should 
aim to answer the following questions: 

• How is the status of women and minorities different from the 
status of white males? 

• What are possible or probable causes of these differences? 

• Which of these causes can be legitimately labeled "barriers" 
(i.e., someone's freedom of action has been limited), and 
how can these barriers to diminished or removed? 
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• What are the recent treads » and what are their implications 
for the near future? 



These questions are not repeated under each issue discussed below but 
nevertheless are assumed to apply. 

Educational Aspirations 

Issue 1: What are the educational plans and expectations of 
students? At what rates are these plans being met or exceeded? (Rows 
A3 through A7 in Figure 1.) 

There is substantial motivation among all groups of studen;s to 
attend school beyond high school* While the percentage of high school 
seniors with plans to attend college dropped between 1972 and 1974, it 
rose again ia 1975 to 73% (Chadima & Wabnick, 1977). More black high 
school seniors planned to attend college than white seniors, but the 
white students were more sure of their plans* Enrollment rates the 
next year indicated that 69% of the white students and only 60% of the 
black students had fulfilled the first step of their plans* Among 
high school graduates 18 to 24 years old not in school, proportionally 
more blacks and Hispanics than whites are interested in attending 
school (Golladay & Noell, 1978), indicating that their educational 
aspirations have not been met* It is interesting to note that this 
proportion increases with decreasing family income; financial diffi- 
culties may be the direct or indirect cause of many of these unful- 
filled plans. 

Female high school seniors are more likely to plan to go to 
college than their male counterparts (Ferriss, 1978), and among college 
freshmen, women are as likely as men to plan on earning a master's 
degree (A. W. Astin, 1978). There was a dramatic increase between 
1966 and 1976 in the percentages of female freshmen planning to earn a 
degree beyond the master's: an increase from 5% to 8% planning to 
earn a Ph.D. or Ed.D., from 2% to 6% planning to earn an M.D. or 
D.D.S., and from virtually none to planning to earn an L.L.B. or 
J.D. Although rapidly approaching the rates of male freshmen's plans, 
women were still not as likely to have educational plans beyond the 
master's degree; the rates of plans by males for the three classes of 
degrees listed above were 10%, 8%, and 6%, respectively. In addition, 
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wonen's aspirations for higher degrees decline slightly after the 
freshman year^ while men's aspirations increase during the undergradu- 
ate V^ars« 

Some of the factors associated with educational plans in high 
school are (1) community (students in metropolitan areas other than 
the central city are more likely to plan to go to college), (2) region 
(students in the West are more likely to have college plans), and 
(3) whether or not an older sibling has attended college (Ferriss, 
1978). In addition, educational plans may be effected by the economy 
(i.e., the unemployment rate and therefore the chances of finding a 
job if one did not go to college), and the decrease in the college 
plans of males but not females during the early 1970s may partially 
have been the result of the changing military draft laws. 

Educational aspirations do not appear to be a factor in lower 
enrollment rates for women, blacks, and Hispanics up through college 
enrollment; however, lower educational aspirations may be related to 
lower attainment beyond college for these groups. It is possible that 
a national program to increase the proportion of college women planning 
to earn a doctorate degree would be the most cost-effective policy for 
increasing the proportions of female Ph.D.s, M.D.s, and J.D.s. It is 
less likely that similar policies alone would be as effective for 
minorities, whose major problems are not merely motivational. 

Figure 2 displays the major variables related to the educational 
aspirations of women and minorities. A social indicator report on the 
educational status of women and minorities should contain a chapter on 
educ<ttional aspirations, how they have changed over time, what factors 
may have influenced them to rise or fall in successive cohorts, and 
what effects on educational attainment can be attributed to educational 
aspirations. For large numbers of young people (especially women), 
motivation and other personal considerations are what limit educational 
attainment, not a lack of ability. Many female dropouts have tested 
ability levels that indicate that they could have succeeded easily- at 
the next educational level (Wise, McLaughlin, & Gilraartin, 1977). 
Educational aspirations can also determine what subjects and what 
levels of courses are taken in high school and college; not taking 
certain courses (e.g., science, math, college preparatory courses) can 
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effectively close the c ir to certain educational and career paths* 
Finally, the effects of differences in aspirations will have to be 
known and accounted for in later chapters of the social report on 
enrollment, retention^ and possibly achievement. 

Enrollment 

Issue 2: Among those qualified •to enroll, what proportion enroll 
at each successive educational stage (in particular, preschool, non- 
collegiate postsecondary education, college, master's programs, doctoral 
programs ,^ and adult education)? (Rows Al and A4 through A7 in Figure !♦ 

Preschool > The preprimary enrollment rate (nursery school and 
kindergarten) is directly associated with the child's family income, 
increasing as income increases (r=.75), and is as strongly associated 
among whites as among blacks (Ferriss, 1978). The average family 
income of enrollees in private preprimary schools is approximately 30% 
greater than the family income of enrollees in public preprimary 
schools. A social report should explore the degree to which preprimary 
enrollment and the type of preprimary school are related to later 
educational achievement and the implications of recent changes in 
preprimary enrollment rates for the various groups of interest. 

College . The proportion of college enrollees who are black has 
increased from 5% in 1966 to 11% in 1976 (Golladay & Noell/l978). 
However, a disproportionately large number of minority stucpftts attend 
low-cost institutions (Spurlock, 1977). College enrollment rates have 
declined among males and increased among females in all groups since 
1967, and they are now higher for females than males (43% vs. 35%). 
Much of the increase in female enrollment has beea in the older age 
groups, as a higher proportion of women decide to enter college after 
having children. In the over-35 age category, the absolute number of 
women enrolled exceeds that of men (Tittle & Denker,. 1977). During 
the period of 1970 to 1974, part-time enrollment in college increased 
S0%, compared with a 10% increase in the number of full-time students 
(Van Dusen & Sheldon, 1976). Minorities and women are more likely to 
be part-time students than are -white males. The social report should 
explore the reasons for these higher part-time enrollment ratss and 
the special needs or disadvantages of part-time students. 
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For the causes of any disparities in college enrollaenti one must 
take into account variation on many dimensions; the question of "fair- 
ness** of disparities must deal with these dimensions. College eifroll* 
ment within four .years of high school graduation is highly related to 
ability (low, 31% enroll in college; middle, 57%, high, 85%), educa- 
tional aspirations (high school or less, 14^% enroll in college; 
vocational-technical, 32%; 2-year college, 73%; 4-year college, 92%; 
graduate school, 94%), and socioeconomic status (low, 37% enroll in 
college; middle, 54%; high, 86%). In comparison, college enrollment 
is only slightly related to racial/echnic group (Hispanic, 52% c^nroll 
in college; black, 53%; white, 59%) (Golladay & Noell, 1978). 

Hansen, Gold, and Labovitz (1972) explored the interrelations of 
several variables related to college enrollment: sex, race, IQ, grade 

r 

point average, neighborhood SES, SES of other students in the school, 
and educational plans. They found that college entry is affected by 
the socioeconomic contexts of students' neighborhood and school only 
through the intervening influence upon manifest ability, as indicated 
by IQ scores and grade point averages, and upon college aspirations. 
Given equal ability and aspiration, rates of college entry are approxi- 
mately equal among those from differing SES backgrounds, but differing 

SES backgrounds are associated with differing distributions of ability 

r 

and college plans, which in turn are associated with differing rates 
of college entry. The moderate relation of sex with college entry 
added little to the other control variables.. The stronger relation of 
race to college entry was found to be largely accounted for by neigh- 
borhood SES, IQ, and educational plans. 

A congruent finding is that the narrowing gap in average years of 
schooling between whites and minorities is largely due to a narrowing 
ot the gap in their social and economic experiences. Although the 
relation between racial/ethnic group and education is declining, the 
relation between family SES and education persists for all population 
groups and continues to explain 55%-70% of the variance in educational 
attainment (Chadima & Wabnick, 1977). 

In an extensive literature review, Tittle and Denkef (1977) 
identified a nmnber of classes of barriers that have in the past 
affected the entry (more specifically the re-entry) of women into 




postsecondary education. Inatitutional barriers that exclude women 
from postsecondary education include (1) sex and , age quotas in admis- 
sion practices, (2) financial aid practices, (3) regulations requiring 
ful] -time course loads or completion of studies within a particular 
time period, coupled with females' greater need for part-time enrollment, 
(4) inflexibility in time and location of courses, coupled with females' 
greater need for flexible hours, (5) no provision of child care facilities, 
(6) faculty and staff discouragement of women students from graduate 
study, (7) less help in job placement for females, and (8) counseling 
that reflects sex stereotypes and masculine expectations about women's 
life styles. Situational barriers include (1) negative attitudes of 
husband and other family members toward a college education for women, 
especially in lower SES groups, (2) lack of knowledge of available 
edutati,onal opportunities, and (3) the strain of being simultaneously 
a student, a homemaker, and possibly a parent. Dispositional barriers 
include (1) women's views of appropriate sex roles and their ambivalence ' 
about -Vacation, intellectual activity, and careers; (2) differences 
from men in motivation for entering college; (3) personality character- 
istics less compatible with independent action and competition; and 
(4) the tendency oi both males and females to undetvalue the work of a 
woman. In spite of these factors that Tittle and Denker identified as 
barriers for women, female enrollment is as high in college and almost 
as high in master's programs as male enrollment. Their literature 
review was focused on the re-enrollment of women in postsecondary 
education, however, and some of these factors may influence older 
women more than 18-year-olds. Not all of these variables have policy 
importance, and maybe those factors that cannot be directly affected 
by poLicy decisions need not be included in a social report. The 
institutional barriers and some of the situational barriers are most 
amenable to governmental influence. 

Graduate school . Women face additional barriers when attempting 
to enroll in graduate school, according to Centra (1974). Graduate 
education for women is more controversial than college education 
because it is considered to be a commitment to a professional career 
•md is less useful outside of a career (e.g., in raising a family). A 
major reservation about accepting women into doctoral programs has 
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been that wofflen do aot remain professioaally active long enough to 
justify the expenditure^ of talent and money necessary to train them. 
Longitudinal studies of women doctorates tend to indicate that this is 
not a valid reservation (Centra > 1974). In any case, it is only at 
the advanced degree level that women as students remain greatly under* 
represented. 

Adult education . Some of the educational disadvantage of minori- 
ties in elementary and secondary grades may be reduced by their over- 
representation in adult education. In 1976, 47% of the parti*cipants 
in adult bafiic and secondary education were blacky Hispanic, or American 
Indian. The effects of enrollment in adult educational programs on 
lifetime educational attainment should be discussed in the social 
rep.>rt| and these enrollment rates, should be discussed in relation to 
educational needs. 

Figure 3 displays the major variables related to the enroJ.lment 
ot women and minorities* Since the continuation rat:ios of women and 
minorities tend to be especially low relative 'to the continuation 
ratios of white males at t;he points of eniollment into the next educa- 
tional stage (college for minorities, doctoral and professional degree 
programs lor women), the social indicator report should contain a 
chapter devoted to enrollment rates. \Particular attention should be 
paid to barriers to enrollment that can be reduced through government 
policies . 

Reteation 

Issue 3: What are the dropout rates prior to completing each 
educational stage (in particular, high school, noncollegiate post- 
secondary programs, college, and graduate programs)? (Rows A3 through 
in Figure 1 . ) 

Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7 show the typical education flow patterns 
of black, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and American Indian students 
relative to white students (from Arcnson, 1976). The figure in each 
box is the percentage of students from the previous educational stage 
who continue their studies. When black students are compared to white 
students, the overall picture is one of a persistent decrement in 
retention at nearly every stage of education. There are no points of 
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Figure "j. Typical education flow pattern: Mexican-American and white students (from Aaronson, 1976), 
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Figure 6. Typical education flow pattern: Puerto Rlcan and white students (from Aronson, 1976). 
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large-scale divergeacei though there is atill aa inportant dlffereace 
in the high school completion rate. Compared to the experiences of 
black students, the educational experiences of the three less niimerous 
minority groups are even more divergent from the educational experience 
of white students* Many American Indians drop out of the educational 
process prior to the completion of 10th grade* Among Puertd Rrcan 
students, the lowest retention rate occurs .at the point of high scnool 
completion. Mexican-American students are also lost at a fairly high 
rate at that point* The three groups have approximately equal rates 
of entry into higher education after completion of high school, but 
less than half as many Mexican-Americans attend four^year institutions 
as do students from other groups (possibly because of the large number 
of community colleges in California), and American Indians have a high 
dropout rate during their years of higher education* 

High school * Economic factors seem to influence retention rates 
in high schobl (and probably do so for postsecondary enrollment also). 
The enrollment rates of minority males vary inversely with business 
conditions (i.e., minority males were more likrely to remain in school 
during periods of high unemployment -than during periods of low unemploy- 
ment) (Chadima & Wabnick, 1977). White males do* not appear on the 
average to respond to changes in businesn conditions* The enrollment 
rates of both white and minority females,. on the other hand, decrease 
during periods of high unemployment* This may be because women often 
eater the labor market in search of additional sources of family 
income during high unemployment cycles* 

College . Women's highe^ dropout rates in college are attributable 
in part to their greater tendency to marry during their undergraduate 
years (A. W. Astin, 1978). Women are substantially more likely to get 
married during college than men, even after their initially stronger 
marriage plans are taken into account. Marriage has opposite effects 
on the retention rates of men and women: marriage has a negative 
effect on a woman's chances of finishing college and a positive effect 
on a man's chances. Women tend to drop oat of college for personal, 
nonscholastic reasons, while men tend to drop out mainly for scholastic 
reasons (Wilson & Wise, 1975; Wise, McLaughlin, & Gilmartin, 1977; 
Pantages & Creedon, 1978). For both, however, financial reasons rank 
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high in importance* Women who drop out have been less likely to 
re*earoll later and get their degree than men who drop out, possibly 
for some of the reasons identified by Tittle and Denker (1977) and 
discussed under the previous issue* 

Spurlock (1977) analyzed the causes of low retention rates for 
minorities in colleges and graduate programs . He found that at the 
undergraduate level better remedial programs and more psychosocial 
support are needed, and minorities are disproportionately represented 
in the groups with these needs* Even at community colleges, which 
have generally been the most active institutions in providing remedial 
services, faculty acceptance of remedial programs as integral parts of 
the curriculum has been reluctant at best* Effective counseling 
services are also needed by minority colle'^e students. The insensi^ 
tivity of white faculty members and administrators to the cultural 
backgrounds of minority students is frequently cited by these students 
as a major cause of disenchantment and withdrawal* At many predomi- 
nantly white institutions, a large proportion of minority withdrawals 
occur for reasons other than academic failure* A* W* Astin (1972) 
found that dropout rates of black students attending white colleges 
are slightly lower than would be predicted from their high school 
grades and test scores* 

Graduate school * At the graduate and professional School level, 
selective admissions,- disagreement among graduate faculty members over 
the propriety of pemediation at this level, and unclear policies 
financially disadvantaged status for graduate students are all major 
influences on minority retention (Spurlock, 1977). Because many 
faculty find it difficult to view a baccalaureate holder as education- 
ally disadvantaged, the concept of remedial programs for graduate and 
professional students strikes an antagonistic chord. In addition, 
unwillingness to* acquire more- loans that simply increase the debt 
incurred during undergraduate education is a principal barrier to 
participation in further education by minority college graduates 
because of their low SES backgrounds. 

Figure 8 displays the major variables related to retention and 
dropout rates for women and minorities. These influences on staying 
m school should be analyzed in a chapter on dropout rates iu the 
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social indicator report ^ with an eye toward policies that would reduce 
the dropout rates for women and minorities at various educational 
levels.. Retention of enrolled students is especially important for 
two reasons. Firsts in terms of occupational opportunities and income i 
getting a diploma or degree is crucial for receiving reasonable returns 
from an educational investment. Employers tend to consider a high 
school graduate^ much more favorably than someone who dropped out 
during twelfth grade; it is not clear that someone with a year or two 
of college is better off than a high school graduate with an equivalent 
amount of on* the- job experience; and going to graduate school^ is not a 
good investment of time and money (in terms of financial returns) 
unless one receives a certificate or degree. The second reason yhy 
retention is an important topic for a social indicator report is that 
enrolled students are already in frequent contact with faculty and 
support staff at an educational institution and therefore are, more ^ 
easily helped ^y policy decisions than unenrolled young people no ^ 
longer in contact with an educational institution. Future federal 
influence oa the educational status of women ^nd minorities will be 
greatest for those who are persuaded not to drop out and with whom 
lines of communication have already been established. 

Educational Resources and School Envirdnments 

Issue 4: What are the quantities aqid qualities of available 
educational resources ^ and what are the characteristics of the school 
environments ? What is the extent of ethnic/ racial , sex, and socioeco- 
nomic integration (i.e., to what extent do different groups experience 
the same school enviromnents) ? What are the strengths and weaknesses 
of women *s colleges and black colleges? (Rows Al through A7 in 
Figure 1.) 

Elementary and secondary schools . The gap between blacks and 
whites in available school resources has widened in recent years. The 
reason for this is that local revenues constitute a large share of 
local budgets and local revenues have shown increasing dispa.:ities 
based on differewices in property value. The importance of reporting 
resource differentials in a social iadicatcr report^ however, depends 
on the relation of resources to educational outcomes. Although the 
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effects of dijffereatial school resources oq student outcomes hsve been 

widely studied, the results ^re inconclusive » The two most extensively 
reported and debated studies, the '^Coleman Report'* (Coleman, 1966) and 
lQe(^uality (Jencks, Smith, Acland, Bane, Cohen, Gintls, Heyns, & 
Michelson, 1972), fo^d little evidence to suggest that school resources 
make a measurable difference in student achievement. (It should be 
noted that the Coleman data were used extensively in the Jencks study. 
For a critique of the methodology and conclusions of Jc^ncks et al« ^ 
(19721, see Harvard Educational Review [1973] and Levine [1975] •) 
Other studies, particularly those of intervention programs 'such as 
compensatory education, have found effects of resource variation 
(Chadima & Wabnick, 1977). Even these, however, have not shown strong 
correlations between level of funding and student outcomes but simply 
that the occurrence of certain interventions has improved student 
achievement. 

Integration . Integration is one way of trying to ensure that 
minorities and whites receive similar educational resources and exper- 
ience similar school environments. Integration has progressed very 
slowly in this decade. In 1970, 71% of black elementary and secondary 
students attended schools in which blacks were the majority; by 1974, 
the proportion had decreased to 67% (Golladay & Noell, 1978). Inte- 
gration was most extensive ^nd was increasing most rapidly in the 
South and the border states; education was most racially segregated in 
the Midwest. The majority of studies of students in desegregated 
schools have found positive effects on the achievement of black 
children and no measurable effect on the learning of white children 
(Chadima & Wabnick, 1977). One of the most extensive studies of this 
type was a 1973 evaluation of the federal Emergency School Assistance 
Program (ESAP, later superceded by ESAA) . ESAP aimed to provide 
finaapial assistance to meet the special needs of school districts 
undergoing desegregation. Ressarchers found that the achievement 
scores of black male high school students attending ESAP schools were 
half a grade Level higher than tl.ieir counterparts in non-ESAP schools 
by the end of the period examined. These differences were attributed 
to improvements in the -racial climate and to the skill and support of 
understanding school personnel » which affected the motivation of the 
students . 



Tracking . In about half the high schools in the United States, 
the Method for handling diverse student populations is through some 

sort of tracking system (Schafer, Olexa, & Polk, 1970). Under this 
arrangefflent, the entire student body is divided into two or more 
relatively distinct career lines with such titles as college prepara* 
tory , vocational » technical , industrial, business , general , basic, and 
remedial* While students on different tracks may take some courses 
together in the same classroom, they are usually separated into entirely 
different courses or into different sections of the same course. 
Socioeconomic and racial background are related to the track to which 
a student is assigned* Even after controlling for achievement in 
junior high school and ability as measured by IQ scores, children from 
low income /anci minority group families are found to be overrepresented 
in noncollege-bound tracks (Schafer, Olexa, & Polk, 1970; Jones, 
Erickson, & Crowell, 1972). Track position is related to whether a 
student's academic performance improves or deteriorates during high 
school. The grade point average of college preparatory students tends 
to rise during high school, while the grade point average of other 
students declines, even after correcting for the effects of IQ, social 
class, and previous performance^ Noncollege-bound students are more 
likely to be suspended from school, and they are much more likely to 
drop out of school, even after controlling for social class background, 
IQ, and past performance. It is conceivable, although not proven, 
that the detrimental effects o*^ those with lower intelligence scores 
of segregation based upon intellect are similar to the known detrimental 
effects on blacks of schools segregated on the basis of class or race. 
Tracking may be another means by which minorites are systematically 
denied equal educational opportunity. 

Women's colleges and black colleges . The pattern of intellectual 
and educational development for the typical undergraduate woman varies 
somewhat if she attends a women's college rather than a coeducational 
college. At a women's college, she is more likely to attain positions 
of leadership, to complete the degree, to aspire to higher degrees, 
Aiid to enter a graduate or professional school (A.W. Astin, 1978), 
Here segregation apparently has a positive effect on the "disadvantaged" 
)^roup. A suggestion of similar results for blacks exists. Of the 27% 
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of black students who attead a black four*year collegei 54% graduate^ 
while 49% of those who attead a white four-year college graduate 
(AroQsoQ, 1976; see Figure 4)« The positive and negative effects of 
racially or sexually segregated college education should be explored 
in the social indicator report* 

Figure 9 displays the major variables related to educational 
resources and school environments for women and minorities* Although 
research on the effects of school resources and environments on educa- 
tional achievement has been inconclusive, discussion of equality of 
educational opportunity has often concerned the provision of identical 
or equivalent resources. The peer group is a major component of the 
school environment, and consequently racial and social (and sexual?) 
segregation between schools or within a school,^ intended or unintended, 
may have deleterious effects on ''he less able group of students (possibly 
including segregated white students taking physical education and 
segregated males taking English)* Regardless of what causal links 
between schooling and achievement research has or has not been ^ble to 
demonstrate, differences in educational environments experienced by 
various groups are automatically suspect « A chapter of the social 
indicator report should explore trends over time in educational resource 
differentials between groups and the causes of those differentials. 
Many of the factors that affect educational resources and school 
environments can be. influenced by policy decisions at some level of 
government, 

Educational Achievement 

Issue 5: What are the levels of educational achievement in terras 
of functional ability in various areas (e.g., reading, writing, arith- 
metic) and tested academic achievement? What are the levels of direct 
educational benefits other than cognitive development? (Rows Al 
through A7 in Figure 1.) 

There has been little change in the gap between white and minority " 
elementary and secondary students between 1965 and 1975 in achievement 
in reading, vocabulary, math, and science. Blacks and Hispanics have 
consistently performed below the national mean on achievement tests in 
social studies, science, math, career and occupational development. 
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and reading (Golladay & Noell, 1978) « Over the various content areas 
and age groups (9i 13, and 17), Hispanics scored approximately 11 per* 
centile points below the national mean, and blacks scored approximately 
15 ^percentile points below the national mean. White students were 2 
to 4 percentile points above the national mean. 

Although overall the achievement of white students on these 
dimensions exceeds the achievement of minority students, the white* 
minority difference in ability among persons who terminate their 
schooling at the same grade level is much less. The mean cognitive 
development of minority adults does not differ substantially from that 
of white adults who have terminated their schooling at the same grade 
level (Duncan, 1968). In fact, the number of grades completed has 
often been used as an indirect indicator of educational achievement. 
Arguments that grades completed is an inadequate indicator of academic 
achievement across cohorts have contradicted each other. Some argue 
that a grades-completed measure overstates change over time in educa** 
tion because high school graduates were a more select group in the 
past, while others argue that a grades-completed measure understates 
gains in education because school quality and in-classroom time per 
grade have increased over time. In order to use grades completed as 
an indicator, it may be necessary to correct for changes in selectivity 
and the length of the school year. 

Research has consistently shown that women get higher grades than 
men both in high school and in college (A. W. Astin, 1978). When 
comparing the average high school grades of men and women entering 
college, women with grades of B+ or higher outnumber men by nearly 
three to two, whereas men with grades below B- outnumber women by 
nearly two to one. Between 1966 and 1976, there was a substantial 
inflation of high school grades among college entrants, even thougn 
mean SAT scores were falling during this same period. The grade 
inflation occurred for both sexes but appeared to be greater for men 
than for women. Use of grades as an indicator of educational achieve- 
ment over time will require correction for grade inflation* 

Figure 10 displays the major variables related to educational 
achievement of women and minorities. Achievement is especially impor- 
tant for analyzing the educational status of minorities, because the 
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differential between ninoritiet and whites is greater tfor achievenent 

than for average attainment. The variance in achievenent is greater 
in the minority groupa than for whites ^ and a larger proportion of 
minorities do not achieve basic literacy, even when they stay in 
school through ten or eleven grades. Since basic skills in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, direction following, and information usage are 
absolutely essential for citizens in a modern country, the chapter in 
the social indicator report on educational achievement should explore 
functional literacy rates before considering higher level and more 
refined measures of achievement. Unfortunately, many of the factors 
related to low achievement (e«g*, characteristics of the student's 
community and family) are not very amenable to governmental intervention 
and therefore the social indicator report should aim to identify 
viable policy decisions that have the greatest likelihood for increasing 
the achievement of certain groups of students. 

Subject Matter 

Issue 6: What subject matters are students taking and special- 
izing in (especially students in secondary, noncollegiate postsecondary , 
college, and graduate education)? Which of these subject matters is 
more likely to lead to employment with higher prestige and higher pay 
than average for a given amount of education (as measured by the 
salaries of white males)? (Rows A3 through A6 in Figure 1*) 

Surveys of entering college students show that women are increas-* 
ingly motivated to pursue careers in profession^ fields that have 
traditionally been dominated by men (Gilmartin, McLaughlin, Wise, & 
Rossi, 1976; A. W. Astin, 1978) ♦ Women are still much more likely to 
major in fields like literature and the arts, however, whereas men 
more often major in the sciences and engineering. Browa (1978a, 
1978b, 1978c, 1978d) reports that virtually the same pattern of subject 
matter by sex can be found among undergraduates, master's candidates, 
dixd doctoral candidates: more than 70% of the degrees in home economics 
Library science, education, and the health professions (at the under- 
graduate Level) are awarded to women, and more than 80% of the degrees 
in ,igr icuLture , architecture, business, comy^uter science, engineering, 
Law, and the physicaL sciences are awarded to men. Very few women are 



earning first profestioaal dcgreei in any field (e.g.| « nedical 

fields law): only in pharmacy are more than 20% of the degrees awarded 
to women. 

In undergraduate and mastery's programs, increasing numbers of 
women have been taking subjects that have been dominated by male stu* 
dents in the past. In professional and doctoral programs, however, 
the increase in female degree recipients has been greatest in those 
subjects in which women were already well represented. The correla-- 
tions between the proportions of degrees awarded to women in 1976 and 
the changes in those proportions between 1971 and 1976 for the subject 
matters reported by Brown are -.61 for bachelor's degrees, -*43 for 
master's degrees, .77 for professional degrees, and .50 for doctoral 
degri»es. Thus, up through the master's 4^gree, where women are well 
represented, specialization has become less sexually stereotyped in 
this decade, but at higher*-level graduate degrees, where women are 
still. very underrepresented, specialization has become more sexually 
stereotyped since 1971* 

The long-term financial returns from investment in education vary 
as a function of subject matter as well as by ethnic group and sex. 
The fields into which women and minorities most often go tend to be 
fields with low average salary and prestige* (In part, the salaries 
and prestige may be low because many women and minorities are in those 
fields.) In addition to the differential salaries of women and minor- 
ities relative to white males at the same job with the same education, 
the salary implications of the occupational fields entered by women 
and minorities shoiild be analyzed. It is quite possible that, if 
there were perfect equality of educational attainment and no salary 
discrimination between the sexes for equal work and equal abilities, 
there would still be a residual difference in mean salary and prestige 
between men and women caused by differences in the fields in which 
they have specialized. 

Figure 11 displays the major variables related to the subject 
matters chosen by women and minorities. Cultural norms concerning the 
sexes (and to a lesser degree minority groups) are directly or indi- 
rectly the major cause of group differences in discipline speciali- 
zation. Lower achievement by females and minorities in high school 
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oMth aad science couriei and lower echlevemcat by aalei in high school . 
English couj^ses are also major factors. Requiring. certain courses for 
all students reduces stereotypic specialization. The social indicator 
report should explore the extefit to which choices of subject matter in 
high school and college unduly restrict later educational and occupational 
alternatives for various groups and the extent to which counseling 

practices mitigate or exacerbate group differences. 

-» 

Teachers 

Issue 7: What proportions of co^ege graduates become teachers ? 
With how much training beyond college, teithing at what levels of edu- 
cation, in what subjects^ with what academic ranks, at what salaries, 
in what kinds of schools, and with what work environments? (Rows Bl . 
through B7 in Figure 1.) 

Elementary and secondary schools . Elementary and secondary 
teachers have primarily been women. The proportion of elementary and 
secondary teachers .who were female reached a low in 1880 at 57%, 
peaked in 1920 and again in 1944 at 85%, and has since declined to 
approximately 67% (Ferriss, 1969). 

Colleges and universities > Women constitute 2^' of the faculty 
members of institutions of higher learning, a proportion that has 
declined since 1939. Female faculty members tend to have fewer advanced 
degrees^ and they tend to cluster in the lower academic ranks, in the 
less prestigious institutions, at lower salary levels, and in the 
"softer" academic disciplines (e.g., education, social service, home 
economics, and nursing) (Graham, 1970; Faia, 1977; Gordon & Kerr, 
1978). Particularly since 1972, the federal government, both by 
statute and executive order, has moved to check employment discrimina- 
tion against women in higher education (Divine, 1976). 

Sixty-one percent of male faculty members in higher education 
have tenure compared with 42% of the female faculty (Golladay & Noell, 
1978). Women are 28% of ^he assistant professors, 17% of the associate 
professors, and only 10% of the full professors. Women constitute a 
higher proportion of the faculty at two-year colleges than at four-year 
colleges or universities, and women at the higher academic ranks are 
especially likely to be at community colleges. In general, the rate 
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at which woaen achieve the status of full profeaaor is slower than for 
nen, the average lag varying from two to five years in the biological 
sciences to as much as a decade in the social sciences (Grahanii 1970). 
Using the tamegie Conmission on Higher Education classification of 
institutions of higher educstion, Gordon and Kerr (1978) found that 
the percentage of women among full professors is smallest in the most 
prestigious group, Research Universities I, and tends to rise with the 
declining prestige of the universities. The percentage of women among 
full professors varies directly with the percentage of women among the 
students at the school or in the department. There is recent evidence, 
however, that institutions with the smallest percentage of female full 
professors ,are making spe'cial efforts to hire women at lower levels 
(Gordon & Kerr, 1978). By the early 1980s, we should have a better 
indication of whether the recent upsurge in the proportion of women 
among assistant professors will result in more women moving into the 
Eigher ranks. 

Average salaries of female full-time faculty members are lower 
than those of males at all ranks in every type of college and university. 
The disparity in income increases with rank: female assistant pro* 
fessors are paid 4% less than male assistant professors, female associ- 
ate professors 5% less, and female full professors 10% less (Golladay 
& Noell, 1978), Centra. (1974) has also reported that the salaries of 
male and female faculty with Ph.D.s diverge as the number of years of 
full-* time experience since the doctorate increases. (Since Centra's 
study was not longitudinal, length of experience is confounded with 
cohort, and his findings could be interpreted as indicating a decrease 
of sex discrimination in starting salary over time.) Studies have 
estimated the proportion of the salary difference due to sex discrimi- 
nation by applying to female faculty members an equation with coeffi- 
cients derived through .multiple regression analysis of male salaries 
(Bayer & Astin, 1975; Faia, 1977). The estimation takes into account 
the fact that part of the salary difference between males aid females 
is due to 'Megitimate*' factors such as differences in rank, scholarly 
productivity, and the type of school at which the person teaches. If 
female faculty members were rewarded for their experience, abilities, 
and other characteristics in exactly the same degree as men, their 



average aalary would increaae by about oae-seveath of the preseat 

difference in salaries between the sexes (Faia, 1977). These findings 
deserve an important caveat: the prediction of "discrimination-free" 
female salaries by means of the male salaxy equation involves a con- 
servative estimate of the kind and degree of sex discrimination oper- 
ating in academla, since some of the factors that influence salary 
(e.g., rank, scholarly productivity, type of school) may be influenced 
by discrimination. 

The reasons for sex differences in rank and income have been the 
subject of much speculation and research. The following is a list of 
possible factors: (1) women may be more willing to settle for lower 
salaries, particularly if their mobility is restricted by their husbands 
careers, (2) women may seek lower-paying jobs at two-year aud four-year 
v.olleges instead of universities, (3) women are less likely to have 
earned Ph.D.s, (4) in the age range when assistant professors are 
achieving the record that will determine their success in gaining 
promotion^ ages 25 to 35, married women are likely to be bearing and 
rearing their children, (5) women tend to specialize in subjects in 
which faculty members are paid less (e.g., home economics instead of 
business), (6) women may be ambivalent about the desirability of com- 
bining career and family responsibilities, (7) women may have lower 
career aspirations and expectations in our culture, (8) women tend to 
be more interested in teaching than in research (which is more highly 
rewarded in academia), (9) women are more likely to teach undergraduate 
courses rather than graduate courses, (10) women publish fewer articles 
and books, (11) a woman may be unemployed for a while or have to take 
a Less desirable position because of the nepotism rule, written or 
unwritten, at most colleges and universities, (12) women may lose 
seniority because pregnancy and maternity leave is not recognized as 
legitimate, (13) more men than women move into higher paying adminis- 
trative positions at colleges and universities, (14) men are more 
likely to supplement their salaries with royalties, consulting activi- 
ties, summer employment, or a second part-time job, and (15) schools 
may be less willing to pay women comparable salaries and to promote 
them (sex discrimination) (Graham, 1970; Centra, 1974; A. W. Astin, 
1978; Gordon & Kerr, 1978). See H. S. Astin (1978) for a review of 




factors affectiag i#0Bien's icholarly productivity and, therefore, 
indirectly affecting their ranks and salaries* All of these factors 
should be considered, both as causes and as effects, in an overall 
model and analysis of practices in the hiring, psy, and promotion of 
women as teachers. 

The career opporti^ty costs for women may be greater than fwc 
men. Studies using census data have shown that there are sharp differ* 
ences between males and females in the relationship between marriage 
rates and various mea&ures of status, such as occupational prestige 
(Faia> 1977). For males, the higher the prestige, the higher the 
marriage rate; for females, the higher the prestige, the lower the 
marriage rate. For fertility, too, much the same pattern emerges: 
married male faculty members are much more likely than married female 
faculty members to have two or more children. Among males, there is 
no systematic relationship between educational attainment and marriage. 
Among females, however, the percentage unmarried increases steadily as 
one moves up the educational scale, with a majority of female Ph.D.s 
either never married or else divorced (54% vs. 10% for males). This 
striking contrast suggests that in order to achieve high educational 
and occupational status females must often forgo marriage and reduce 
childbearing. If reduced marriage rates and low fertility can be con- 
sidered as opportunity costs, then they constitute a form of investment 
that is rewarded in terms of educational attainment and occupational 
prestige. What is significant, of course, is that this particular 
investmeat-* reward connection does not exist for males. Measures of 
marriage rates and child rearing should be included in models of the 
career development process of faculty members. 

Minorities (other than Orientals) make up 6% of the full-time 
faculty in institutions of higher education (Golladay & Noell, 1978). 
Minorities are 7% of the assistant professors, 4% of the associate 
professors^ and 3% of the full professors, which may indicate that 
>{reater numbers of minorities have been hired as faculty members in 
the past few years. Among minorities, women are better represented 
than among whites: 40% of the minority faculty are women (as opposed 
to 24% of the white facuityj . 



For those ainority •tu4ent8 who have progressed through the edu- 
cational system to the point of being hired into a college faculty, 
the first years of teaching often include a major disadvantage relative 
to white faculty inenjbers--a work overload caused by multiple responsi- 
bilities related to minority student .guidance and other minority issues 
in addition to the regular duties of a new faculty member (Spurlock, 
1977) . Promotion based on conventional evaluation methods is more 
difficult to obtain when extraprofessional activities take excessive 
time. 

Figure 12 displays the major variables related to the employment 
of women and minorities as teachers.. It should be noted in the figure 
that the proportions of faculty members and students who are women and 
minorities may be causally related both ways. Schools and departments 
with higher proportions of women and minorities among their students 
may be more likely to hire and promote similar faculty members » and 
schools and departments with more female and minority faculty members 
may draw more female and minority students. It is even possible that 
female and minority faculty members increase the number of similar 
students who enroll in college or graduate school and decrease the 
aumber who drop out. (Of course, the correlation between the propor- 
tions of students and faculty members may not be the result of any 
direct causal link.) The amount of underrepresentation among faculty 
members is especially striking for women, considering that almost as 
many women as men graduate from college and earn master* s degrees. 
Various potential barriers to the hiring and career development of 
women and minorities as faculty members should be explored in the 
social indicator report, and policy implications of the findings 
should be clearly specified. 

Administrators 

Issue 8: What proportion of college graduates become administra - 
tors Mt educational institutions ? With how much training beyond 
college, with what ranks or job labels, at what salaries, and in what 
kinds ot schools? (Rows CI through C7 in Figure 1.) 

Traditionally, the major source of administrators for colleges 
and universities has been the faculty, so it should not be surprising 
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Figure' 12 • Major variables related to the employment of women and minorities as teachers. 
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that voQien and miaoritles are as undarrepresented among administrators 
as among the faculty members* This situation presents certain problems. 
In order to increase the number of female and minority administrators, 
the already scarce supply of female and minority faculty members must 
be depleted (at least temporarily). 

The average salaries of males in most administrative positions 
(e.g., deans, directors, chief librarians, chief business officers) 
are higher than those of females CGolladay & Noell, 1978). Depending 
upon the position, women tend to be paid 14%-30% less than men» The 
only exceptions were the positions of chief academic officer and 
president or chancellor, both of which paid women only slightly less 
than men. 

In many institutions, minorities have been hired to staff programs 
for support of educationally disadvantaged, predominantly minority 
students (Recruitment Leadership and Training Institution, 1974; 
Coursen, 1975). These positions usually do not offer opportunity for 
advancement through the administrative hierarchy, however (Spurlock, 
1977). ' ' 

Minority trustees have played important roles in shaping insti- 
tutional policies concerning minority students and faculty (Spurlock, 
1977). Institutions having trustees sensitive to minority problems 
and interested in actively improving institutional conditions for 
minorities have generally had the most progressive programs. Since 
trustees are usually drawn from the comraui|Jty and are not required to 
have high-level educational degrees (nationwide, 10% of trustees have 
not completed college and another 39% have only bachelor's degrees), 
it would appear to be easier for colleges and universities to have 
proportional representation of women and minorities on their governing 
boards than on their faculty or administration. However, only 15% of 
trustees are female, and 6% are black (Golladay & Noell, 1978). 

Figure 13 displays the major variables related to the employment 
x)t women and minorities as administrators at educational institutions. 
Since most of the direct or indirect influences are the same, the 
issue areas of employment as teachers and employment as administrators 
coul<l be combiixed into a single chapter of che social indicator report 
on the educational status of minorities and women. 
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Summary 



Aq attempt has been made to summarize literature pertinent to the 
status of women and educationally disadvantaged minorities in education 
as students ) teachers, and administrators* The topic has been divided 
into eight issue areas: (1) educational aspirations, (2) enrollment, 
(3) retention and dropout rates, (4) educational resources and school 
environments, (5) educational achievement, (6) subject matter, (7) em* 
ployment as teachers, and (8) employment as administrators. As stated 
earlier^ the following research questions apply to each of the eight 
issue areas: How is the status of women and minorities different from 
the status of white males? What are possible or probable causes of 
these differences? Which of these causes can be legitimately labeled 
**barriers" (i.e., someone's freedom of action has been limited), and 
how can these barriers be diminished or eliminated? What are the 
recent trends, and what are their implications for the near future? 

The eight issue areas are interrelated, and often variables are 
related to more than one issue area* The conceptual frameworks devel- 
oped around each of the issues could be combined to form a single con* 
ceptual framework covering all major aspects of the status of women 
and minorities in education. Figure 14 indicates how the eight issues 
are interrelated and how their separate conceptual frameworks could be 
combined. 
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The Status of Groups Other Than Women and 
Educationally Disadvantaged Ethnic Minorities 

Although the topic of this literature review and conceptual 
framework (and the feasibility report submitted in draft form in June 
1979) is the status of minorities and women in education, a number of 
other subpopulations have special educational needs, problems, and 
potentials. The pros and cons of including these other groups in the 
planned series of social indicator Reports should be considered. 

The following are subpopulations with special educational concerns. 

1. Physically handicapped, including (a) hard of hearing and 
deaf, (b) visually impaired and blind, (c) crippled, 

(d) speech impaired, (e) persons with heart trouble, 
(f) persons with respiratory ailments, and (g) others 
(Golladay & Noell, 1978, p. 38). 

2. Mentally retarded (educable or trainable only?). 

3. Persons with learning disabilities (e.g., dyslexia). 

4. Persons behaviorally or emotionally disturbed, including 
autistic and hyperactive children and persons institutionalized 
in mental hospitals. 

5. Prisoners. 

6. Persons who are poor or are from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
(not synonymous groups), regardless of ethnic/racial background 
(e.g. , white poor) . 

7. Educationally advantaged ethnic minorities (e.g., Chinese, ^ 
Japanese , Jews) . 

•* 

Aside from the Lack of data on most of these groups, there would 
he certain problems (not insurmountable) in including them in a social 
uuiicator report. The physically handicapped are so diverse and their 
riee<is are otten so specific to their handicaps that research and 
policy issues, conceptual frameworks, and analysis plans would have to 
be vifweloped separately for eacl\ class ot handicap. Definitions of 
"Uvirning »!isabled/' ''emotionally disturbed," and "students with 
behavior problems" are often inexact, and many children are classified 
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as beloaging to 'one group or another relatively arbitrarily^ Educa- 
tionally advantaged minorities and gifted students have needs that are 
frequently not met by the public school system, but because they are 
"advantaged/* policymakers and educators may be less interested in 
their status (especially with the growing emphasis on equality of 
results in the school system). 

- In addition to the question of which groups should have their 
educational status described and analyzed, there is the question of 
which groups should be included in the same social indicator report.. 
Whether two groups should be analyzed together (or at least in parallel) 
depends on the similarity of their education-related problems and the 
factors related to thes^ problems* From this point of view, one could 
argue that the statuses of women and of educationally disadvantaged 
ethnic minorities should be presented in two separate series of social 
indicator reports because their problems, the educational stages at 
which they occur, and the factors related to these problems are quite 
different, as should be apparent from the preceding literature review* 
If all the groups 'listed above were to be included, at least six 
series of social indicator reports would be required. 

1. Educationally disadvantaged ethnic minorities and persons 
who are poor or from low socioeconomic backgrounds, regard- 
less of ethnic/racial background. 

2. Women. 

3. Physically handicapped, analyzed separately for each major 
category of handicap. 

4. Mentally retardsiti, learning disabled, and students with 
behavioral and emotional problems. ^ 

5.. Institutionalized and incarcerated persons. 

o . Gi t te<l students . 

KiiueatioaaUy advantage(i ethnic groups have not been included because 
or' lack ot policy relevance other than as a benchmark against which to 
assess "norma eiiucational status. Even with this degree of disaggre- 
v:at.i<)H ot population groups, some persons might argue that the groups 
inii their probleMHi; within a social indicator report are still too 
• I I v»»t*so . 



tThe purpose of this brief discussion is to iaitiate consideration 

of which subpopulations should be covered by social indicator reports 
to be issued by NCES» Until further decisions are made, we will 
contijj^ue to operate under the assumption that populations <^f immediate 
interest are (1) educationally disadvantaged ethnic minorities and (2) 
women, possibly to be covered in separate series of social indicator 
repoats. «• 
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paid to the extent that women with doctorates are employed profession- 
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ates. Reasons for unemployment are discussed, and the activities of 
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career progress are examined. Many of the differences between men and 
women after five or six years of full-time experience since the doctor- 
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This report is part of a series of studies undertaken by the 
:*on^ress Lorial Budget Office to examine the causes of and possibh? 
remedies for racial inequa 1 i L ies » The paper was prepared at the 
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request of Parrea Mitchell,, chairperson of the House Task Force on 
Human Resources, and Louis Stokes, chairperson of the House Budget 
Committee Task Force on Community and Physical Resources. Literature 
and recent research findings are reviewed that are pertinent to factors 
that may contribute to disparities between white and black students. 
The federal response to these disparities is described, and the probable 
impacts of various finding changes are estimated. In keeping with 
CBO's mandate to provide nonpartisan and objective analysis, this 
report offers no recommendations* 

Coleman, J. S, Equality of educational opportunity . Washington, 

D.C.: U.J. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966. 

In view of the fundamental significance of educational opportunity 
to many important social issues. Congress requested that a survey of 
educational opportunity be performed. The survey was carried out by 
the National Center for Education Statistics. In addition to its own 
staff, the Center used the services of outside consultants and con- 
tractors. James Coleman of Johns Hopkins University had a major 
responsibility for the design, administration, and analysis of the 
survey. Questionnaires were administered to school administrators, 
teachers, and 20,000 classrooms of students. Topics discussed in the 
report include (1) segregation in the public schools, (2) schools and 
their characteristics, (3) educational and extracurricular programs, 
(4) characteristics of principals and teachers, (5) characteristics of 
the students, (6) achievement in the public schools, (7) relation of 
achievement to school and staff characteristics and to educational 
programs, (8) educational opportunity in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, (9) college enrollment and dropouts, and (10) the effects of 
integration on achievement. ^ 

Coleman, J. The concept of equality of educational opportunity. 
Harvard Educational Review , 1968, 38(1)^ 7-22. 

.Although there is wide agreement in the United States that our 
society accepts and supports the fundamental value of equal opportunity, 
when it comes to areas of specific application there is considerable 
tiisagreement over its meaning. In this article, Coleman traces the 
evolutionary shifts in interpretation of the concept of equality of 
etiucational opportunity, putting into perspective the different views 
that torm a basis for disagreement today and indicating how the current 
direction of change may influence the interpretation of this concept 
m the future. 



»^Mu•sea, D. Women and minorities i n administration . Washington, 
d.C: National Association ot Elementary School Principals, 

I.itt*rature on the role ot women and minorities in school adminis- 
tratioci indicates that they both suffer from role stereotypes, although 
tlu* stereotypes are somewhat <iifferent. Current literature on minority 
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groups is limited almost entirely to discusfiion of blacks; the status 
of other racial minorities has been largely ignored. The role of 
blacks in administration has been severely limited by practices that 
exclude blacks from positions that involve supervision of white teachers 
or students. Women have been constrained by the belief that executive 
responsibilities conflict with the primary goal and, responsibility of 
all women, which is to bear and raise children. Correcting the current 
sicuation will require the public schools to make an institutional 
commitment to the implementation of new hiring practices. 

*% 

Divine, T. M. Women in the academy: Sex discriuiination in university 
faculty hiring and promotion. Journal of Law and Education , 
1976, 5, 429-451. 

Divine reviews the legislation relevant to employment discrimina- 
tion against women in higher education and the major court cases on 
the subject, particula^Ly since 1972. He distinguishes between the 
"ordinal model" and the^^skill pool model" of the hiring process, 
notes the defects in the ordinal model, and argues for the adoption of 
the skill pool model, which would make it more difficult for colleges 
and universities to defend discriminatory hiring, practices in the 
courts. 

Duncan, B. Trends in output and distribution of schooling. In E. B. 
Sheldon and W. E. Moore (Eds.), Indicators of social change . New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968. 

Duncan identified, analyzes, and compares a few basic data sets 
that bear on twentieth-century trends in the output and distribution 
of schooling in the United States. Nearly all the data sets were 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census. Duncan identifies three major 
trends since 1900: (1) a threefold increase in the number of school 
years distributed among Americans annually, (2) a one-third increase 
in the per capita output of school years, and (3) an increase of 
five-and-a-half years in the mean duration of schooling. Series on 
the schooling of subpopula tions reveal an increasingly favorable 
position of males relative to females, a static influence of social 
background^ and a lessening handicap associated with being black. 

Faia, M. A. Discrimination and exchange: The double burden of the 

female academic. Pacific Sociological Review , 1977, 20(1), 3-20. 

Although several studies show that considerable sex discrimination 
in faculty salaries persisted through the late 1960s, recent survey 
ilata indicate that this gap has narrowed considerably. However, sur- 
vey evidence sug^?ests that women interested in academic careers must 
pay substantial opportunity costs in such forms as forgone marriage 
and chi Idbearing , so that women are excluded not only through lower 
pay but also through other disadvantages. Since data also show that 
unmarried or childless male faculty members face disadvantages, this 
selection of women without families has a discriminatory impact. 
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Furthei', women who are* not married enqountet less salary disci^ininatipa 
than women who are married. This is consistent with exchange theory, 
which suggests that reduced discrimination in one area will commonly 
be met by an equilibrating increase in discrimination in another area. 



Ferriss,"A. L. Indicators of trends in American education . New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. 

Sti^tistical time series on various aspects of education are pre- 
sented along with discussion of the interpretion of the trends, criteria 
for the selection of an indicator, and different types of statistical 
series. Topics include enrollment, teachers, quality of education, 
graduates, educational organization and finance, and educational 
attainment. 



Ferriss, A. L. Trends in education and training. The Annals , 1978, 
435 , 157-178. 

Ferriss relates and interprets the data presented iA' the chapter 
of Social Indicators^ 1976 on education and training. .He makes use of 
several reports of studies related to enrollment patterns, dropout 
rates, college entrance, and educational achievement to broaden the 
scope of his analysis. ^ He focuses on particular aspects of the data 
that are presented (e.g., youth of a particular age group) and carries 
this focus to other related data. Each discussion is concluded with 
an analysis of the current situation in terms of possible policy 
implications. \ 



Gilmartin, K. J., McLaughlin, D. H. , Wise, L. L., & Rossi, R. J. 

Development of scientific careers; The high school years . Palo 
Alto, Calif. American Institutes for Research, 1976. 

Based on data from Project TALENT, an index of scientific poten- 
tial is developed that indicates the similarity between the pattern of 
a high school student's abilities and the abilities of earlier high . 
school students who became scientists, engineers, or upper-level 
medical personnel. This index is us^d to exploris the relations among 
abilities, \nterests, family background, school activities, extracur* 
ricular activities, science career pl^ns , and enterir^g a ^science occu* 
patiou for two samples of high school students, one tested in 1960 and 
the other in 1975. Analyses concentrate on science career development 
as a function of ethnic group and sex. The study finds three times. as' 
many female high school students planning science careers in 1975 as 
in I9b0, with litte difference between the sexes ii\ sc/ence-related 
abilities. Much larger differences in developed science abilities .are 
tound among the ethnic groups, with little evidence that this situation' 
had chaage<i during the previous 15 ye^rs . 
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Golladay, M. A., & .^oell, J. (Eds.). The condition of education : 

1978 edition . Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education. 
Statistics, 1978. 

This volume is the 1978 edition of the annual NCES report on the 
condition of education in the United States. The volume is principally 
a compendium of statistical data with corresponding charts on students, 
education personnel, schooling outcomes, school finance, and a compari- 
son between education in the United States and in other countries. 



Gordon, M. , & Kerr, C. University behavior and policies: Where are 
the women and why? In H. S. Astin and W. Z. Hirsch (Eds.), The 
higher education of women: Essays in honor of Rosemary Park T 
New York: Praeger, 1978. 

The authors use data from the annual salary survey of the American 
Association of University Professors to explore the current status of 
women on university faculties. They find that the percentages of 
women on faculties of universities tend to vary inversely with the 
prestige of the institution. Disaggregation of the data indicates 
that increases in the proportions of women hired are being made in the 
Lower ranks and that increases tend to be most pronounced in institu- 
tions that formerly had the. fewest women on their faculties. 



Graham, P. A. Women in academe. Science , 1970, 1^, 1284-1290. 

Graham reviews the numbers of women on college and university 
faculties at the various ranks and offers some possible explanations 
for the underrepresentation of women. Explanations discussed include 
discrimination, internal ambivalences in women, differences in aspira- 
tion and expectation between the-, sexes , differences in scholarly 
productivity, the demands on working mothers, the no.i'.tism rule, and 
the "suburban syndrome." Graham suggests several cotrective measures: 
appointing women to senior faculty and administrative positions, 
di Lowing part-time professional appointments, making pregnancy and 
maternity Leave available, eliminating the nepotism rule, allowing 
women with chiLdren more time before being reviewed for tenure, supply- 
ing -lay care centers, and making certain curriculum changes. 

HaastMi, D. A., Gold, D. , & Labovitz, E. Socioeconomic inequities in 
college entry; A critical specification. American EducationaL 
Research J ournaL , 1972, 9(.4), 573-590. 

This study of aLl high schooL graduates in 1166 in San Diego 
.uppiM-tii the conclusion thai, college entry is affected by the socio- 
economic contexts ot students' neighborhood and schooL through the 
inl<>rvening influence upon manifest abiLity, as indicated by IQ scores 
and ijrade point averages, and upon coLLege aspirations. Contrary to 
initiil expectations, the association between neighborhood and school 
s.H I oe.-(itiomu- contexts and coLLege entrance are found to all but 
■ l; -..ippear when indices ot abiLity and asp'.ration are controLleil. 
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Discyiminatibn in college admissions is found to be minimal, and the 
authors suggest that instead attention should be turned to earlier 
influences that affect academic skills and aspirations* 



Harvard Educational Review (EdO- Perspectives on Inequality: A 
reassessment of the effect of family and schooling in America . 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Educational Review, 1973. 

The chapters of this book were all published as articles in 
Harvard Educational Review , 1975, 43(1), and all discuss the contro- 
versial book, Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and 
Schooling in America (Jencks, Smith, Acland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis , 
Heyns, and Michelson, 1972). Jencks et al. ask three kinds of questions 
in their book, each of which is treated in a section of this book. 
The first section treats the relationship between school resources and 
short-term school effects. This section follows both an input-output 
paradigm of school effect research, linking current resource allocation 
patterns to achievement scores, and also a psychological approach that 
estimates components of variance due to genes, home environment, and 
schools. The second section of the book considers the effects of 
school resources and school achievement, along with personal character- 
istics of students, on final levels of educational attainment. The 
third section considers the relation of educational attainment, test 
scores » and family background to adult income and occupational status. 
Authors include Alice Rivlin, Stephan Michelson, Kenneth B. Clark, 
Beverly Duncan, James Coleman, and Christopher Jencks. 



Jencks, C, Smith, M., Acland, H. , Bane, M. J., Cohen, D. , Gintis, H., 
Heyns, B.^ & Michelson, S. Inequality: A reassessment of the 
effect of family and schooling in America . New York: Basic 
Books, 1972. 

This book is based primarily on data published in the **Coleman 
Report" (Coleman, 1966) and argues that the schools have failed to 
e(iuaiize both short-term school achievement levels among students and 
Iv^ng-term levels of educational attainment and adult income. If 
equality of opportunity between rich and poor or black and white stu- 
vlents IS to be an abiding concern, Jencks and his co-workers feel that 
It cannot be primarily the responsibility of the schools. They suggest 
vUher means of bringing about greater income equality, involving more 
direct .attempts to narrow the range of family incomes. 

.i«)nes, J. D., Krickson, E. L. , & CroweU, R. Increasing the gap 

between whites and blacks: Tracking as a contributory source. 
Education and Urban Society , 1972, A, 339-349. 

The primary data reported in this study came from two sources-- 
■,uhp<^eiMe»d :^ch()ol rf?cor*ds ar^i the court testimony of school officials, 
riiest* data ire useii to assess track placement and mobility amon>> 
rai-ks duruiK the junior high school years. The school system studu?d 
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was a defendant in a federal court suit, charged with denial of equal 
educational opportunities to black students through racial inbalance 
of the schools. The data used* in the analyses consist of the track 
placement of one cohort of students over a three-year period (seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades) in one of the three junior high schools in a 
city of 30,000 people. The analyses determine (1) the distribution of 
students among tracks for each year and (2) the extent of mobility 
from year to year. Black students are found to be assigned to lower 
tracks more frequently than white students and to have a larger down- 
ward mobility, increasing the gap. Unfortunately, data on achievement 
scores and socioeconomic status were not available, and therefore 
these variables are not controlled in the analyses. 



Levrne, D. M. "Inequality" and the analysis of educational policy. 

In D. M. Levine and M. J. Bane (Eds.), The "inequality" controversy 
Schooling and distributive justice . New York: Basic Books, 
1975. 

This paper is a critique and rebuttal of Inequality; A Reassess - 
ment ot the Effect of Family and Schooling in America (Jencks . Smith. 
Acland, Bane, Cohen, Gintis, Heyns, and Michelson, 1972). Levine 
scrutinizes the analyses and interpretations that appear in Inequality 
in order to propose more profitable directions for future educational 
policy and policy analysis. First, Levine assesses- Inequality 's 
approach to educational goals and the methodological consequences of 
that approach. Second, he comments on the book's analysis of school 
effectiveness. Third, he criticizes Jencks' account of the social 
utility of education. Finally, Levine makes some recommendations for 
the future. (1) We must try to establish more clearly the hierarchy 
of goals that serve as a structure for educational policy. (2) Within 
a revised hierarchy of social and educational goals, we have to clarify 
the meaning of equal educational opportunity by reconciling the goals 
ot equal access to educational resources and of equal educational 
results. (.3) We need approaches for analyzing educational policies 
other than traditional input-output analyses; a prime requirement for 
any new approach should be a systems orientation. 



r'auLa^es, T. J., 8c Creedon, C. F. Studies in college attrition: 

1950-1')7'5. Review of Educational Research , 1978 , 48(1), 48-101. 

This article summarizes research findings for the years 1<550-1975 
111 order to provide useful information for colleges that are attempting 
t-) .ieil with the attrition problem. This review differs trom previous 
ffvif'-vs in the literature in that it covers a much more comprehensive 
;tii.iy ot .itt r 1 1 1 on-re lated research, including methodological criticisms, 
.1 more .-omplete analysis <3t' factors that may affect attrition, the 
typi.-.ii with.irawal proce(iurf>, and a review of proposed programs that 
;nay hr> otfovlivo m countering attrition. The authors criticize tlie 
1 1 a>l u lon.i I two-way analysis of the categories of dropout (combining 
tf'mporiry .nid perm.inent dropouts) .\nd nondro[)nnl ( pers isters ; , and 
t hev 4Ui;g"st tfiat the distinction between "voluntary" .md "uonvo 1 unl a rv" 
dru{)oiit ihandoned. 



Pugh, G. E., Killalea, J, N. , & Loatman, B» Educational opportunity : 
The concept, its measurement, and application ^ Washington, D,C.: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1978» 

The primary purpose of this study is to develop statistical indi- 
cators of inequality of educational opportunity and secondarily to 
apply them to the 1970 Census/ELSEGIS data file to assess the extent 
of inequality in the elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States. Highlights of the recent history of federal and state actions 
to eliminate bias and to ensure delivery of reasonably similar educa- 
tional programs throughout the country, particularly for groups that 
historically have been deprived, are reviewed, A definition of equality 
of educational opportunity is ^proposed that the authors consider to be 
more practical than simple definitions of the concept • They argue 
that equity is best served if each individual is provided resources 
that strike a balance between the personal and social benefits and the 
personal and social costs. Unfortunately, our ability to meas.ure 
benefits is very limited, and the principal attention in indicator 
development instead concentrates on the resources applied to education* 

Recruitment Leadership and Training Institition, Minorities in policy - 
making positions in public education , Philadelphia: Author, 
1974, 

This report delineates the degree and nature of minority partici- , 
pation in effective, policymaking positions on administrative levels 
and proposes st^ps to further the hiring of minorities for these 
posicions. Part 1, "Minorities in the Schools; A Backward Glance, 
discusses the history of blacks in administrative positions since 
1961. Part 2, ''Minorities in City and School District Populations," 
summarizes the developing opportunities for minorities in* the field of 
education, using data from a 48-city survey to examine the population 
currently served 'by the public schools in these cities. Part 3, 
"Minority Kducators in Policymaking Positions, 1974,'' identifies posi- 
tions held by minority group members. Part 4 discusses traditional 
jnd mitiority-related policymaking positions, and Part 5 presents the 
e^mploymeat picture in higher education. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tious comprise? Part 6. 

Sch.jtt.^r, W. E., Olexa, C, Polk, K. Programmed for social class: 
rrackini> ui high school. T rans-Action , 1970, 7(12), 39-46, 63. 

This p.iptM- .irgues that school grouping based on presumed ability 
W t tMi rtMntor-C(\s alroady (.'Xisting social divisions. Ability grouping 
may .ieny the' pour aiitMjaate act.ess to education. Some evidence bearing 
iipou whetner curreMit e<iucational practices do in fact reinforce existing 
soc I a i class «i i v i s i ons is examined . In this context , data on educa t \ona 1 
tracks, uho is put ni\ thcsi^ tracks, and on differences between tracks 
an^ du;cusse»l. «^[uMreri trom low-iacome and minority group families 
iiuwi' oft 'Ml t 1 nd themselvtvi in low ability groups and noucol Lege-boun«l 



tracks than in high ability groups or college-bound tracks. Track 
position is related to whether a student's academic performanfce improves 
or deteriorates during high school. It is a good indication of how 
deeply involved a student will be in school and is strikingly related 
to delinquency, both in and out of school. Being assigned to the 
lower track in school is analyzed as a stigma and a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 



Spurlock, L. A. Still struggling: Minorities and white colleges in 
the mid-seventies. Educational Record , 1977, 57, 186-193. 

Spurlock states that the initial fight against racial discrimina- 
tion has now dwindled and that the time' has come for a reevaluation of 
progress and a reconunitment of energies and resources to the resistance 
of direct and subtle racism. He poses a large number of policy ques- 
tions that focus on the problems that minorities face in realizing 
equal educational opportunities. Topics covered by policy questions 
include (1) undergraduate admissions, (2) remedial programs, (3) voca- 
tional counseling, academic advising, job placement, and sensitivity 
• to cultural difference, (4) financial aid, (5) graduate and professional 
school, (6) financial barriers, (7) employment as faculty members, and 
C8) enTiployment as administrators at educational institutions. 



Tittle, C. K, , & Denker, E. Re-entry women: A selective review of 

the educational process, career choice, and interest measurement. 
Review of Educational Research , 1977, 47(4), 531-584. 

This literature review examines some factors related to the 
re-entry ot women to postsecondary education and draws implications 
tor needeci research. It includes subjects related to the goals of 
studying educational and career patterns of re-entry women and to the 
• levelopment of adequate program evaluation models. The first part of 
the rf^view consi<iers barriers and opportunities in postsecondary edu- 
cation for the mature woman. These barriers include college restric- 
tions, f.iiTiiIy resistance, and financial problems, as well as attitiidinal 
iiui sel f -concept characteristics. Current theories and research on 
^.\ro^>v choicrt for women are briefly noted in the second part of the 
r»»vu^w, .md the uhird part deals specifically with a tool used by 
rounselors--interest inventories. The review concludes with implica- 
tions for aeede<l resea rch- -theoretical , p rogrammatical , and in the 
ir-.i or sex bi IS in interest measurement. 



'>.* ill I^iseti, K. A., tSt Sheldon, E. G. The rhan>>ing status of American 
^onien: A lite cycle perspective. ;\meri can P svchologi st , I97b, 

riu^ iiitiiors su>'«est that one way of sununarizing and understanding 
r-'M eril I rends in the status ot women m the UniLeti States is in terms 
•>t ihc T'H- lining importance ot the tamily Lite cycle in the wc^man' s 
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.total life cyclejL They claim that the social importance of the dis- 
tinction between married women and those who are unmarried (never 
married, no longer married, not yet married) is diminishing. In 
examining this general proposition, recent changes in a number of 
social areas that have a direct impact on* a woman's life choices are 
highlighted, including a section on the changing educational status of 
women . 

Wilson, S. R., & Wise, L. L. The^American citizen: 11 years after 
high school (Volume I). Palo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes 
for Research, 1975 . 

A third follow-up survey of twelfth and eleventh grade Project 
TALENT participants (1960 and 1961 high school classes) was done 
approximately eleven years after their expected graduation from high 
school to gather additional data on the educational, career, personal, 
and family experiences of these individuals and their reflections on 
the value of these experiences in relation to their present activities 
and plans. Initiated in 1957, Project TALENT is a longitudinal study 
regarding the educational, career, and personal experiences of a 
national sample of 400,000 men and women who were .in high school in 
1960. Based on the responses of 54,000 individuals from the original 
sample of approximately 200,000 twelfth and eleventh grade students, 
data are summarized and interpreted according to three dimensions of 
the respondents' lives: education, work, and personal. This report 
includes approximately seventy pages of tabular data summarizing the 
response trequencies for each survey questionnaire item. 



Uise, L. L., McLaughlin, D. H., & Gilmartin, K. J. The American 

citizen: 11 years after high school (Volume II). Palo Alto, 
Calif.: .American Institutes for Research, 1977. 

A third follow-up survey of ninth and tenth grade Project TALENT 
participants (.1962 and 1963 high school classes) was done approximately 
eleven years after thoir expected graduation from high school to 
gather addi t lonal data on the educational , career, personal , and 
tamily expenencos of these individuals and their present activities 
Hui plaa:9. Ituliated in 1957, Project TALENT is a longitudinal study 
re>>ar'ii(ig the eMiuca t iona 1 , career, and personal experiences of a 
national sample of 400,000 men and women who were in high school in 
l'U)0. Based on the responses of 49,000 individuals from the original 
:;amplf^ ot approximately :iOO,000 ninth and tenth grade students, data 
ar-^» suminar I /.e'i and mterpre te<i accortiing to three * dimens ions of the 
resp.^ntlent s ' lives: etiueation, work, and personal. This report 
:iu-liiiie:; a()pr(>x iiiiate ly tMghty pages ot tabular data summarizing the 
r*>spoiise t reqiunic 1 es for eacli survey (questionnaire item. 
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